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Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 

day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 

South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive Sree- 


to pay. 


Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who | occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if | receiving. 


any choose to take it temporarily, it willbe sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—*‘ Discontinue.” 
———ae 











Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objeets, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases Where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying vn any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 


The Religion of the Bible, 
and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt, 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 7y, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS If IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘s All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swailow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Jsaiah. 














GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom im the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 


Wanted for The Circular, 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 


cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer | News, &e. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 


friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 


Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
| gan of the true-hearted every where--growing up 
|in power and edification, with their growth in 
| God. 


Support of The Circular. 


For the present, the Circu/ar is supported, first 
| and principally, by the funds of the Oneida Associa- 
tion and its branches; secondly, by the free contri- 
butions, great and small, of divers friendly subscri- 
bers; thirdly, by remittances from the few subscri- 
bers who choose to pay ; and fourthly, by the sale of 
books and pamphlets. The receipts from the third 
and fourth sources are thus far quite inconsiderable 
The second, (free contributions,) has helped materi- 
ally, and is growing in liberality and reliability.— 
The receipts from all outside sources last year, cov- 
ered about one third of the necessary expenses of the 
Circular. The other two thirds came out of the 
capital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self-sup- 
port. But they think they are sowing seed for a 
good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. So we 
think, on the whole, that we are doing well—but 
So much for the past and pre- 


hope to do better. 
sent. 

Now as to the questioa how the Circular is to be 
supported in its future career of enlargement, and 
ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited circula- 
tion, our expectation is that the idea of a Free 
Dairy Reciaious Press, as the complement and con- 
summation of Free Schools, Free Churches, and Free 
Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded re- 
ligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the em- 
bodiment of that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer 
constituency, more whole-hearted than that which 
surrounds, for instance, the Bible Society, and en- 
dows it annually with a revenue of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 








Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is not paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of acommonsized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tue Tri-weekty Circutar is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was afew years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


What Ought to be Done. 
1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 





2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is-more effective tham book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought tobe done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. 

exercises. System of Criticism. 


Religious 
Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuartrer II}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


THEORY. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Criticism or Curistenpom. Constirutionat Curis- 
pianity. Tue Bisce on Marriace. Pavui’s Views 
or Marriace. Law or ApbULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotioquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Mar- 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conelu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage of Books. 


The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, it is a cent anda half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 








ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


gious Press. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. ¥Y. | Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, &c., &Ce 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Flovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILE, 
in barrels and sacks; also Bucxwneray Fioor, in 
sacks—-Inpian Mean, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides.a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Pence varieties. 


Raspberries, 


IH Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. ¥., will be 
promptly attended to. 


T&S The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 


EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the €om- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 


CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tueir Mit has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business ef an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (C0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. 1. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing,) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to. execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorcr Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 
SSE a————) 
A Ship Launch in Constantinople. 
A story is told of the Turkish Sultan by 
an American who was called to Constantinople 
to superintend the launching of some of the 
Royal ships. The Turks do these things by 
hand, and by the main strength of hundreds of 
men. But our American went to work and 
built his ways and props after the American 
fashion, so as to let the vessel Jaunch herself. 
When he had got his operations nearly com- 
pleted, the Sultan—who was present and no- 
ticed the small number of his workmen—sent 
word to him tu know if he did not want more: 
help? No, he replied he had enough. Think- 
ing he had been misunderstood, the Sultan sent 
a second time to offer him ahundred men from 
the Royal Dockyards. Again he refused, and 
being pretty busy, answered rather sharply this 











or by private conveyance. 


time. The Sultan could not understand it. 
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At that moment, the signal was given, the 
props were knocked away, and the vessel slow- 
y starting without the aid of hands, slid smooth- 
ly and gracefully along the frame work—then 
off, into the blue waters of the Golden Horn. 
Lifting his hands and eyes in amazement ‘* Ma- 
shallah!” exclaimed Abdul Medjid, ‘ God is 
great ! God helps him—if he is an Jnfidel!”»— 
Exchange Paper. 





—The steamship Isabel arrived at Charles- 
ton, on Friday evening, having sailed from Ha- 
vana on the 8th inst. The Black Warrior was 
still in the hands of the Spanish authorities 
when the Isabel sailed, who were discharging 
her cargo. Many of the passengers of the 
Black Warrior came on in the Isabel. A fine 
of double the value of the cargo had been im- 
posed on the Black Warrior; in round num- 
bers the amount is estimated at $250,000.— 
Express. 

— rr oo 
The Papier Mache of Commerce. 

We hear a great deal about papier mache, and 
if we visit a book, jewelry, or fancy store, says 
the North Western Gazette, our eyes are at- 
tracted to beautiful portfolios, miniature writ- 
ing-desks, inkstands, ete., shining in black, and 
gorgeous with pearl and gold, and splendid in 
all the tints and hues of flowers and the rain- 
bow. These beautiful articles, we are told, are 
made from papier mache, and after some re- 
search, we find—papier mache is French for 
‘chewed paper;’ and we learn that it is very 
much used for all serts of useful and ornament- 
al purposes—for tea-trays, writing-desks, chess, 
work, and even centre-tables, and for furniture 
of all kinds, from a foot-stool to a broad, wide 
and heavy French bedstead. We further as- 
certain that it is sometimes used for ornament- 
al purposes in architecture, and we are pointed 
to a church in the town of Bergen, Prussia, 
capable of holding one thousand persons, of 
which the relievos outside, and the statues with- 
in—the roof, the ceiling, the Corinthian capi- 
tals, are all made of papier mache. This work 
has been rendered water-proof by saturation in 
certain chemical mixtures. 

There are extensive manufactories of papier 
mache in England and on the continent, from 
which the invention originated. {tis not manu- 
factured to any considerable extent in this 
country, but when itis commenced, it is be- 
lieved we shall be able to outstrip everything 
that hes been done in Kurope. The manufac- 
ture of this article is very simple. It is made 
of plain gray wrapping paper, which tears with 
a touch, pasted together in successive layers, 
with a paste made of glue, flour and boiling 
water. When in the form of furniture, the 
paper is pasted upon a model to a suffieient 
thickness—then pressed with extreme power— 
then the paper is cut in halves on the model, 
and glued together on the edges—then turned, 
sawed, filed, and polished. It is then varnished 
and baked, and baked and varnished again. 
The last baking is made at 230 degrees of the 
thermometer, which gives the beautiful black 
color all papier mache articles have. The orna- 
menting is then put on. If to be inlaid, the pearl 
and other material is fastened on in extremely 
thin layers, and more coats of varnish put on, 
until the inlaying and the varnish present an 
uniform surface ; then it is again polished, and 
finally the painting and the shading are done, 
and the work is completed. Papier mache is 
very strong and durable; when solid, on ac- 
count of the immense pressure it is subjected 
to, it is heavier than wood ; but when it is made 
hollow, as with furniture, it is lighter and 
stronger, too. We are inclined to believe that 
in ten years papier mache furniture will be 
generally used, and be afforded not much above 
the price of first-rate rosewood or mahogany at 
the present time.——Mercantile Guide. 





The Coquetry of Emotion. 

The following extract froma review of Gray’s 
poetry, in a late No. of Blackwocd’s Magazine, 
contains interesting philosophy, which connects itself 
in our mind with spiritual experience and with criti- 
cism of the heart as well as poetry: 

Turning over the pages of a work of Mein- 
herr Feuchtersleben on Medical Psychology, we 
met with the remark, that the effort to enjoy 
or attend to some of our finer sensations was 
not always followed by an increase in those 
pleasurable sensations. Thus, he says, we dis- 
tend our nostrils and inspire vigorously when 
we would take our fill of some agreeable odor, 
and yet certain of the more refined scents es- 
cape us by this very effort to seize and appro- 
priate them. Passing by a bed of violets, the 
flowers themselves perhaps unseen, how charm- 
ing a fragrance has hit upon the unwarned 
sense! ‘Turn back, and strenuously inhale for 
the very purpose of enjoying it more fully, the 
fairy favor has escaped you. It floated on 
the air, vlaying with the sense of him who 
sough¢ not for it; but quite refusing to be fed 


upon voraciously by the prying and dilated nos- 
tril. Something like this may be observed in 
the case of poetical enjoyment. The suscep- 
tible reader feels it, though he sought it not, 
and the more varied the culture of his mind, 
the more likely is he to be visited by this pleas- 
ure; but it will not be captured by any effort 
of hard, vigorous attention, or the merely scru- 
tinizing intellect. The poetry of the verse, 
like the fragrance of the violet, will not be 
rudely seized ; and he who knits his brow and 
strains his faculty of thought over the light and 
musical page may wonder how it happens that 
the charm grows less as his desire to fix and 
|to appropriate it has increased. When, there- 
fore, we discuss the merits of the poetical style 
we enter upon a subject on which we must not 
expect ¢o reason with strict certainty, or arrive 
at very dogmatic conclusions. To the last 
some minds will find a glorious imagination, 
where others will perceive only a logical absurd- 
ity. We can only come, as we have said, to 
some compromise between reason and emo- 
tion. 
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The Bible View of Prayer. 


Paul gives us a definition of true prayer, where 
he calls it ‘supplication in the Spirit’? (Eph. 6: 
18.) He assumes that believers have the Spirit of 
God, and know how to walk in the Spirit, and 
of course know how to speak as the Spirit gives 
utterance; and from this point of view his idea of 
prayer is, that it is speaking to God, and making 
requests of him, according to the inward moving 
and suggestion of his Spirit in their hearts. 

This conception of prayer, as an exercise that is 
actuated and authenticated by the Spirit, is very 
plainly seen in many other passages of Panl’s 
writings. In the plainest terms he says, in the 
epistle to the Romans: ‘The Spirit helpeth our 
infirmities: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us, with groanings which cannot be 
uttered; and he that searcheth the hearts know- 
eth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the 
will of God.’ (Rom. 8: 26, 27.) The intercession 
here spoken of is clearly the working of the Spirit 
in the believer’s heart, causing him to pray with 
unutterable groanings for that which God chooses 
to give him. With like import, Paul says in an- 
other place, (Gal. 4: 6,) ‘Because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father ;’ i. e., enabling 
and moving them to pray to him, as children to a 
father. 

This prayer-giving function of the Spirit is very 
distinctly recognized in one of the Old Testament 
promises concerning the latter-day effusion. In 
Zechariah 12: 10, it is written, ‘I will pour upon 
the house of David and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem the Spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tions” In Paul’s time this promise was being 
fulfilled ; and accordingly we see that ‘ supplica- 
tion in the Spirit,’ the ‘intercession of the Spirit,’ 
the presence of ‘the Spirit of the Son’ in the 
heart, ‘crying Abba, Father,’ are to him familiar 
ideas. 

With this view of prayer it is easy to under- 
stand the scope and truthfulness of all those ab- 
solute and unlimited promises of success to prayer 
which abound in the New Testament. * Ask, and 
ye shall receive ’"—‘ Whatsoever ye ask, believing, 
it shall be done ;’ such are the pledges of heaven, 
varied and repeated on almost every page of the 
Evangelists. To reduce these pledges, so as to 
make them mean only that God is generally well 
disposed toward mankind, and will answer their 
prayers when it is convenient and best that he 
should, (which is about the amount of meaning 
generally recognized,) is an abuse of language, and 
really puts an imputation on God’s sincerity.— 
But on the other hand, it is impossible to suppose 
that God is pledged to answer all mere formal 
requests of selfish men, or any requests over 
which he has not antecedent control. The idea 
that true prayer is moved and authorized by the 
Spirit, precludes both of these difficulties. With 
this definition of prayer, all mere selfish and for- 
mal requests are excluded from an interest in 
those strong promises; while all real inward 
yearnings, which come by intercession of the 
Spirit, and which alone can attain honest faith, 
and so come within the conditions of the prom- 
ises, are as sure to obtain what they cry for, as 
the bills that an honest Bank has signed and sent 





out, are sure to be paid when they come back. 





iThe following from an absent co-editor, though written toa 
private address, finds its proper place in the Circular.] 
Editorial Correspondence. 


Fusion of Classes and Employments--A Gos- 
pel Illustration--Working Leaders. 


Walling ford, March 14, 1854. 

Drar G.—As our destiny evidently points to the 
bringing together of heaven and earth, religion and 
business, man and woman, and many other parties 
that have long been separated, so I am learning to 
think that we are called to break down the parti- 
tion between the workers and what are called the 
‘upper classes.” Bible Communism, it seems to 
me, will abolish not only the distinction between 
the working men and the capitalists, (which ceases 
as a matter of course by community of property,) 
but also the more plausible distinction between 
the working men and the intellectual or profes- 
sional classes. We do not expect there will be 
any lawyers or doctors or ministers in the king- 
dom of God; and yet there certainly will be lead- 
ing men, thinkers, managers, speakers, writers, 
editors, &c. But I am coming to the conclusion 
that this sort of men will not separate themselves 
out from the masses, as a distinct class: i. e. will 
not labor exclusively in their intellectual function, 
and so become an official or professional class, 
but will also work with their hands in common 
with their less intellectual brethren. Communism 
will send the upper classes down to work, as fast 
as it calls the under classes up to education. 

We have a good example of the gospel spirit in 
respect to this matter in Paul—an example that 
stands out forever as a brave rebuke of that cleri- 
cal officiality and effeminacy which devotes itself 
exclusively to study and preaching, and claims 
support from the manual labor of others. His 
way was to work and preach too. In one of ‘his 
gospel tours, he fel! in with Aquila and Priscilla 
at Corinth, ‘and because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them, and wrought; for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers.’ Acts 
18:3. (Observe, by the way, that ‘they—not 
merely Aquila, but Aquila and his wife Priscilla 
both—were tent-makers, so that there was a 
wholesome mixing up of the sexes in that little 
industrial partnership which Paul joined.) But 
he did not quit preaching because he had gone to 
work at his trade. We are told in the next verse 
that ‘he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, 
and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks.’ There 
is a minister for you! I reckon he studied while 
he was at work, and preached the better for it— 
only he could not write out his sermons, which 
perhaps was no damage to them. In both of his 
epistles to the Corinthians, he reminds them that 
his ministry among them was a self-supporting 
institution. He says that he was not and would 
not be burdensome to them, because he sought 
not theirs but them, and because the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the pa- 
rents for the children; and he claimed it as his 
special glory, which he would not give up, if he 
starved to death, that he had made the gospel 
free as God’s grace—a benefit without charge. 
(1 Cor. 9: 15—18; 2Cor. 12: 13,14.) To show 
that his dealings with other churches were of the 
same sort, it is recorded in Acts 20: 82—35, that 
in his farewell speech to the Ephesians, he closed 
with the following bold and melting appeal: ‘I 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. 
Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me. I have showed you all things, 
how that so laboring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’ 

It is not necessary to insist that Paul’s self- 
supporting method of preaching the gospel, is an 
example obligatory on all preachers, and under all 
circumstances. He himself constantly asserts the 
right of those that preach the gospel, to be sup- 
ported in their work by those for whom they 
labor. But we know that Paul was as zealous for 
that which is expedient as for that which is law- 
ful; and that in some things he recognized not 
only one way that was good, but also another way 
that was better. For instance, he would that all 
men were like himself, free from the entangle- 
ments of marriage ; but nevertheless, he insisted 
that marriage was lawful, honorable, and necessary 
in many cases. His doctrine was, that ‘he that 
marrieth doeth well; but he that marrieth not 
doeth better.’ So it is fair and reasonable to as- 
sume that while he approved of other preachers 
getting their living out of the churches for which 
they labored, he regarded his own practice of 
supporting himself by the work of his own hands 
as the more excellent way. And as in the case 
of marriage, the alternative which he admitted to 
be lawful but not the best, was not a permanent 


condition, but was to pass away with the fashion 
of the world, and his own condition of freedom 
}was to be the ultimate rule of the kingdom of 
| heaven, (since ‘in that kingdom they neither 
|marry nor are given in marriage,’) so we must 
|assume that the hireling relation, though lawful 
|in some sense even in the work of the gospel, is 
nevertheless temporary in its nature, belonging to 
|the unnatural system of separate interests that 
| prevails in this present evil world, and that when 
that kingdom shall come in which the will of God 
shall be done on earth as it is in heaven, Paul’s 
more excellent way of giving, instead of receiving 
|—of supporting others instead of being support- 
ed, will be the rule for all who aspire to officia) 
| positions and honors. So much for Bible argu- 


ment. 

Look now into the nature of the case. I ask, 
Is not Paul’s combination of intellectual with 
manual labor—of preaching with tent-making— 
the very combination necessary to make the great- 
est men and the best leaders? What is the rea- 
son of this throat-distemper that is belittling and 
disabling preachers all over the world? I suffer 
from it myself, and of course I am taking lessons 
from it; and the message it preaches to me is that 
there must be less talk and more manual! labor for 
leaders, in the good time coming. It seems to me 
to be one of the many signals that are marking 
these times, of the passing away of the preaching 
dispensation, and the coming of that kingdom in 
which the press shall do the work that is now 
done by legions of laboring throats; and minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, and all non-pro- 
ducing waiters on evil, shall be dismissed to the 
workshops, and all shall be laborers, and all shall 
have a liberal education. J. H. N. 

na a 
Ideas for Women. 

The following comnuwnication takes quite an 
original view of the question of Woman’s Rights. 
We think the writer has discovered the true 
method of redress, and is more sure of getting her 
rights than others of her sex who have entered 
the lists of contention : 

“ Reading a piece in the Newark Daily Mercury 
on Woman’s Rights, or a woman's view of them, 
I said to myself, Woman will do more good by 
praying to God with a sincere and earnest heart, 
than she will by advocating Woman’s Rights; 
for God has the hearts of all men in his hands, 
and can turn them in what direction he pleases ; 
and we are exhorted by the apostle, ‘by prayer 
and thanksgiving to let our requests be made 
known unto God.” When [ read and hear so 
much about the Woman’s Rights movement, I 
say to myself, Why do they not pray more, and 
talk less? Prayer is the weapon God's children 
must use, if they would succeed. I know by 
much experience, that when I need anything, I 
can ask God for it, and then wait for it with pa- 
tience—and never wait in vain. When Peter was 
in prison he did not have his rights as a man, but 
his friends did not go about advocating his rights ;. 
they betook themselves to a room, and prayed to 
God, and he sent his angel, and opened the prison 
doors and released the captive. The prayer of 
faith is the best advocate for the rights of woman 
and man. 

“There is one right from which man cannot de- 
bar woman ; and that is-the right to salvation, to 
obtain which she can yell afford to sell all other 
rights, for it is itself the pearl of great price. If 
we should gain the right of equality with man in 
all things, and then lose our souls, what would it 
profit us? The most eflectual way tu secure our 
rights, is to seek first the kingdom of heaven and 
its righteousness, and all things will be added.— 
This is the promise of God, and cannot fail. -Be- 
ing a woman, I confess Christ king of the world; 
and he will give their rights to all that acknowledge 
him. M. In” 


Another correspondent sketches a female por- 
trait, which we think is rather an original type, 
and present it as a picture : ? 

“Tam reminded,” says she, “of the force and 
beauty of that expression, ‘the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit,’ in the manners and charae~ 
ter of Mrs. L. She is pleasing in her person, but 
owes nothing of the love and admiration she ex- 
cites to dress or external ornament. Her dress 
is always simple and plain, and receives but very 
little of her attention. Her meek and quict spir- 
it adorns and beautifies her appearance and every 
thing she does, in a way to shame the putting on 
of apparel, and wearing of gold for ornament. 
Nothing less than the high and holy motive of 
making herself pleasing in the ‘sight of God, 
could give her this beauty, and she returns to. him 
in gratitude all the love which she attracts.” 
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Climate Varieties. 

Our Vermont Communes are still shut in by 
snow, or at least in Putney it was fourteen inches 
deep two days ago. Here, Spring seems fairly 
ushered in, though how many times she will curt- 
sey out and winter reappear to bow a last farewell, 
we camot say. In Texas, we hear by letter from 
a friend, so early as Feb. 20th the mulberry trees 
were putting forth their leaves, the orange was 
in blossom, and corn was being planted. 

The gladdening influence of the returning sun 
which we are now enjoying, may be contrasted 
with the following description of an arctic winter: 
occurring in a late notice of the narrative of the 
Grinnell Expedition, in the Times :— 

“Tt was a perpetual twilight. For months the 
nearest approach to daylight was afaint rosy streak 
just crowning the southern horizon. For eighty-six 
times four-and-twenty hours, the sun never once 
rose above the horizon. ‘Never, says Dr. Kane, 
in recording the joy caused by the reaéppearance 
of the great luminary, * Never, until the grave-clod 
or the ice covers me, may 1 forego this blessing of 
blessings again.’ ” 

TO © 
New York Item. 

To the great joy of our neighbors over the riv- 
er, thecity functionaries have at last yielded to 
the incessant importunities of the press and the 
people, and have gone to work quite in earnest to 
remove the vast deposits of mud which had accu- 
mulated, particularly in the lower part of the city, 
to an incredible depth. Fifteen thousand loads of 
the richest kind of muck were removed from the 
streets yesterday, so that the pavement-stones 
are once more visible. Probably not less than 
two hundred thousand loads of filth will be taken 
from the streets of New York within three weeks. 
Quite a guano bed for farmers, could they have 
access to it. 

eaten 
By ‘Telegraph. 
Tuesday, P. M. 

THE BLACK WARRIOR DIFFICULTY SETTLED. 

‘The evening papers have dispatches from Wash- 
ington, announcing that an apology has been re- 
ceived from the Cuban authorities for the seizure 
of the Black Warrior, and it is supposed the diffi- 
culty will be settled without the action of Con- 
gress, 





ERIE UNSETTLED. 

A mob at Erie tore up the railroad track yes- 
terday afternoon, in consequence of the runring 
of trains through on the connected lines. A break 
was made by the rioters of about a mile in length. 





The Astor Library. 

Having occasion recently to examine a par- 
ticular book, not easily accessible at a private 
source, I thought I would try to find it at 
the Astor Library ; 2nd so gratify my curiosity 
with a view of this public institution at the same 
time that I secured my other object. The 
building is situated on Lafayette Place, in the 
neighborhood of the Mercantile Library, the 
Cooper Institute, and the new Bible-House, 
forming together quite a moral and intellectual 
centre for the town. Immediately upon enter- 
ing, there is a marble staircase about ten feet 
wide leading to the story above, which is 
lighted through skylights in the dome. Upon 
ascending the stairs I found myself in the centre 
of an elaborately finished room, eighteen or 
twenty feet high by fifty feet long, and forty 
wide, (as I should judge, ) with its cireumference 
almost entirely occupied by alcoves or recesses, 
extending from the outside walls about ten feet 
into the room—the sides of which are com- 
pletely filled with books, from the floor up, the 
whole hight of the story. The upper shelves 
were reached by means of stairs, which led to 
a scaffold or landing-place, which extends 
around the whole interior of these recesses, at 
a certain bight from the floor. 

Just in front of the alcoves a railing extends 
around the room, preventing access to the 
books by any except the proper officers. In 
front of the railing there is a narrow table for 
the aecommodation of readers, of whom there 
were about 35 or 40 when I was there. All 
the business between the readers and the libra- 
rians was transacted across the railing at one 
end of the room. In front of the tables chairs 
are ranged, on brass wheels, with a mat under 
them to prevent noise. The whole interior is 
finished in a most attractive style. 

The rules are, that any person wanting to 
read any particular work, must write its title 


the librarian, who gives him the work, and re- 
turns the check when the book is handed back 
tohim. No person is allowed to take a book 
out of the room. 
business requiring but little talk, all of which 
was carried on in a low tone. I think this in- 
stitution is most beautifully adapted to the true 


It 


is the kind of machinery most congenial to in- 


It is a very quiet place, the 


method of acquiring a literary education. 





| 





With his name on a check, which he hands to 


spiration in that line of things. A person will 
certainly pursue with the most enthusiasm and 
success, those branches of science for which he 
has the most taste; and all tastes can be grati- 
fied in such an establishment as this; and 
where the foundation of’ a true taste is laid in 
holiness of heart, and it is under the conserva- 
tive influence of criticism, a library like this 
affords an outward means of cultivation, which 
I think will entirely supersede the legal, me- 
chanical system of school and college educa- 
tion. a ae 





The London Fire.jDepartment. 

The Courier and Enquirer of this morning con- 
tains an interesting letter from an English corres- 
pondent, giving an account of the London Fire-de- 
partment. The relative condition of the two cit- 
ies of London and New-York, in respect to fires 
insurance, &c., is thus summed up by the Courier : 

“The Insurance in London on house property is 
eighteen pence to the hundred pounds; in New- 
York it is five times as much. London has one 
hundred and nine firemen; New-York three thou- 
sand. London has twenty square miles to be pro- 
tected; New-York ten. London has no aque- 
duct; New-York has the largest aqueduct in the 
world. London has water on one side; New-York 
has water on all sides.” 

The London fire brigade consists, as above stated, 
of 109 firemen, who are paid by the city—twen- 
ty-seven large engines drawn by horses, nine small 
ones drawn by men, one floating engine worked 
by steam, one of the same character worked by 
manual power, and twenty-two hand pumps car- 
ried in the large engines. When an engine is 
sent to a fire, only four firemen and one driver go 
with it, all of whom ride on the apparatus, which 
is driven along the streets ata furious rate.— 
When they arrive at the fire, the engine-levers 
are manned by bystanders, who are paid by the 
hour for their work; while the firemen superin- 
tenc. Water is somewhat scarce in London, and 
the fire-plugs are in the middle of the street. In 
order that they may be readily found, their loca- 
tion and distance from the curb-stone are conspic- 
uously marked on the nearest walls. In case of 
fire it is customary to place a portable canvass 
cistern around the plug, and as the water rushes 
into this and forms a reservoir, the suction-hose 
from the engine is inserted. In this way as many 
as four engines can obtain supplies from a single 
source. The arrangement of hydrants in New 
York is such, that though there is an abundant 
supply of water, but one engine at a time can ob- 
tain water from a hydrant. 





The Holy Places---How they were Lost, 

It is a singular and interesting fact, and one 
which gives additional testimony to the truth of 
the doctrine of the Second Coming, that nothing 
reliable is known respecting the true location of the 
Holy Places, in Palestine. P: -tended sites of the 
Crucifixion, the Holy Sepulchre, the place of 
Christ’s ascension, &c., are pointed out at the pres- 
ent day; but these for the most part have been 
located by the fanatical zeal of religious enthusiasts 
of certain sects, or the diplomatic cunning of others, 
who, to spare no means by which to heighten the 
ardor of thcir followers, must needs point out the 
exact spots in which the most important scenes in 
the life of Christ transpired, without an over-scru- 
pulous regard for accuracy. The consequence is: 
that many, if not all, of the places rendered sacred 
by modern tradition, are at variance with Bible 
land-marks, which give approximately their situa- 
tion. Robinson finds many such discrepancies in 
the sacred localities around Jerusalem, as well as 
in other parts of Judea. The following conclu- 
sion, in respect to the place of Christ’s ascension, 
presents one instance among many, ir. which Rob- 
inson was led to doubt the authenticity of alleged 
Scripture sites : 

“The place of our Lord’s ascension must have 
been to the first Christians in Jerusalem an object 
of no less interest than his sepulchre, and could 
not but have been equally known to them. The 
knowledge of it too would naturally have been 
handed down from century to century through the 
same succession of bishops and holy men. _ In this 
case, moreover, we know that such a tradition did 
actually exist before the age of Constantine, which 
pointed out the place of the ascension on the'sum- 
mit of the Mount of Olives. Eusebius, writing 


about A.D. 315, ten years or more before the 
Journey of Helena, speaks expressly, (as we have 
already seen,) of the many Christians who came 
up to Jerusalem from all parts of the earth, not 
as of old to celebrate a festival, but to behold the 
accomplishment of prophecy in the desolations of 
the city, and to pay their adorations on the sum- | 
mit of the Mount of Olives, where Jesus gave his 
last charge to his disciples, and then ascended into | 
heaven. Yet notwithstanding this weight of tes- | 
timony, and the apparent length of time and | 
unbroken succession through which the story had 


rendered memorable by the personal presence and 
acts of Christ totally disappeared, so far as any 
exact information is known concerning them, after 
the lapse of a few years. Where are we to look 
for an explanation of this fact ? 

In realizing the fact that Christ came the sec- 
ond time at or near the destruction of Jerusalem, 
this sudden and mysterious disappearance of the 
holy places, is readily and naturally accounted for, 
If the saints at that time were ‘caught up to 





been handed down, the tradition itself is unques- 
tionably false; since it is contradicted by the 
express declaration of Scripture. According to 
St. Luke, Jesus led out his disciples as far as Beth- 


any, and blessed them; and while he blessed them, 


he was parted from them, and carried up into 
heaven. Yet Helena erected a church upon the 
Mount of Olives; and assuredly there could have 
been no tradition better accredited in respect to 
the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, the fact that no 
pilgrimages were made to the latter, goes strong- 
ly to show that there was no tradition respecting 
it whatever.” 

But notwithstanding such gross topographical 
errors, the historic testimonies and plausibilities 
are such as to induce some writers to defend the 
modern sites. Chateaubriand, a French writer, in 
the course of an elaborate dissertation in favor of 
the modern localities, asserts as the strongest pos- 
sible argument, that there was a regular succes- 
sion of Jewish-Christian Bishops, from the apos- 
tle James down to the time of Adrian, (A. D. 135,) 
and that this succession was continued by a line 
of Gentile Bishops down to the time of Constan- 
tine. In that case, the exact locality of the holy 
places must have been carefully preserved, and 
handed down from one generation to its successor, 
without possibility of error. To this, Mr. Robin- 
son replies as follows: 

* That the early Christians at Jerusalem must 
have had a knowledge of the places where the 
Lord was crucified and buried, there can be no 
doubt; that they erected their churches on places 
consecrated by miracles, and especially on Calvary 
and over our Lord’s Sepulchre, is a more ques- 
tionable position. There is at least no trace of 
it in the New Testament, nor in the history of 
the Primitive church. The four Gospels, which 
describe so minutely the circumstances of the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection, mention the sepulchre 
only in general terms; and although some of them 
were written thirty or forty years after these 
events, yet they are silent as to any veneration of 
the sepulchre, and also as to its very existence at 
that time. The writers do not even make in be- 
half of their Lord and Master the natural appeal 
which Peter employs in the case of David, * that 
he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day.” The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, too, whose constant theme is the death 
and resurrection of our Lord and the glory of his 
cross, has not in all his writings the slightest al- 
lusion to any reverence for the place of these 
great events, or the instrument of the Savior’s 
passion. On the contrary, the whole tenor of our 
Lord’s teaching and that of Paul, and indeed of 
every part of the New Testament, was directed to 
draw off the minds of men from an attachment to 
particular times and places, and tv lead the true 
worshippers to worship God, not merely at Jeru- 
salem or in Mount Gerizim, but everywhere ‘in 
spirit and intruth’ * * * * ‘The alleged 
regular succession of bishops, from the time of 
St. James to the reign of Adrian, is also a matter 
of less certainty than is here represented. Euse- 
bius, the only authority on the subject, lived two 
centuries afterwards; and says expressly, that he 
had been able to find no document respecting 
them, and wrote only from report.” 

Robinson effectually proves that the sites of the 
holy places are lost, but how they were lost he 
does not attempt to tell us, unless we may consider 
the above quotation of the fact that the apostles 
‘are silent as to any veneration of the sepulchre,’ 
&e., as a faint intimation that they did not think 
a knowledge of the location of the holy places a 
fact of sufficient importance to transmit to their 
posterity. 

The existing traditions respecting ‘the Holy 
Places are traced back to within one or two cen- 
turies of the destruction of Jerusalem ; (histories 
differ respecting the exact time from which those 
traditions date;) and surely in the Christian 
church, unless some mighty event had taken place 
in the intervening period, their localities must 
have been well authenticated. It is affirmed, by 
some, that the present sites were located between 
two and three centuries after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; while others trace the date of 
their location back to the reign of Adrian, or only 
about sixty-five years after that event. At all 
events, it is certain that the present localities, 
were venerated as sacred, as early as the reign of 
Constantine, or about 254 years after the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem. The places rendered sacred 
to the Mussulman by the presence of Mahomet, 
are as distinctly marked, and as familiarly known 
now, as they were in his own age ; though much of 
the intervening time, has been fruitful in tumult 
and bloodshed. But under circumstances not dis- 
similar, and but a few centuries earlier, the spots 





meet Christ in the air, and ‘ were henceforth to be 
ever with the Lord, it is every way probable 
that the secret about the holy places went with 
them; and that none were left behind whose in- 
terest in Christ’s advent and mission was sufli- 
cient to enable them to transmit the true localities 
of the scenes most intimately connected with his 
history, to posterity. Certainly nothing but an 
event of this magnitude can satisfactorily ac- 
count for the total disappearance of all definite 
knowledge respecting those sacred sites in the 
short space of one or two centuries. 

Again, the apostles’ lack of interest in the holy 
places, 1s mentioned in the foregoing quotation, 
is a striking and significant fact, and strengthens 
the views which we have taken. The only really 
satisfactory way of accounting for this apparent 
neglect, is by the supposition that the apostles 
were 80 absorbed by their love for, and unity with 
the resurrection-Christ, and were so eager and 
earnest in their daily expectation of his coming, 
that they had no room in their hearts for special 
veneration of the external accompaniments and 
associations connected with his earthly career. 





Scenes and Heroes of the Bible. 


As believers in miracles and inspiration, we 
find refreshment and food to our souls in going 
back to Bible times, and holding converse with 
the mighty deeds of the God of Israel, and 
of the faith-heroes with whom he talked, and who 
walked among men as the living agents of his 
power. We know that the God of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, is the same to-day as he 
was four thousand years ago, ‘ when he did mar- 
velous things in Egypt andin the field of Zoan’— 
the same as when he ‘ went forth before his people, 
and did march through the wilderness? when 
‘the earth shook, and the heavens dropped at the 
presence of God; and even Sinai itself was 
moved at the presence of God, the God of 
Israel.’ We know that those Bible heroes, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David and Elijah, and unnumbered 
others are still living, not far away in the shadowy 
regions of Hades, but just above us in the courts 
and mansions of the New Jerusalem. We know 
that they are victorious in the world of the res- 
urrection, and that they are leading on the co- 
horts of our king's army, whose marching tread 
as they come to take possession of the inherit- 
ance for which they in their pilgrimage suffered 
and toiled, echoes clearer and clearer in our 
hearts. 

Of old, when here on earth, though they had no 
continuing city, they * through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained prc mises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence 
of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strung, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens, . . . 
And others had trial of cruel mockings and scour- 
gings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments ; 
they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they wan- 
dered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented ; of whom the world 
was not worthy.’ All these have now obtained, 
not only a good report, but they have entered in- 
to their reward, and into the joy of the Lord, hav- 
ing come from the east and from the west, and 
have sat down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, in the kingdom of heaven. With Christ 
they have lived, and reigned since the destruc: 
tion of Jerusalem, with him they have arranged 
and ruled the affairs of the world, rejoiced 
in all the triumphs of good over evil, and 
strengthened the hands and the hearts of his ser- 
vants. They are our elder brothers of the resur- 
rection: our friends who are nearest to us: our 
guardians who watch over us: our lovers who 
feed us with the fruits of the tree of life: our 
prophets, priests and kings. They are coming to 
us, and we are going to them. We shall meet in 
the New Jerusalem, which as a bride adorned for 
her husband, is coming down from God out of 
heaven. Hence our hearts throb when we read 
the history of their early sojourn on earth, and of 
the miracles and wonders whieh God wrought for 
them. 

Among these, his dealings in Egypt, by the 
Red Sea, in the arid desert, and in Horeb, have a 
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peculiar charm for us. When we go back to 
those old scenes, we seem to walk in the immedi- 
ate presence of Jehovah, the pillar of cloud and 
the pillar of fire leading us to the promised land. 

In our occasional reading of ‘ Robinson's Bibh- 
cal Researches,” in our evening circle, we find 
many interesting passages, suggestive of thought 
and conversation. The other evening we read his 
yemarks on the Exodus of the Israelites, and their 
passage through the Red Sea. After reading 
what he says about the location of the land of 
Goshen, and his conjectures as to their route to 
the sea, and in regard to the point where, and the 
manner in which, the miraculous passage was ac- 
complished, we took the Bible, and read the sim- 
ple and sublime account which Moses gives of 
the same events. 

Every thing about this Exodus was marked 
with the miraculous power of the Lord. They 
were led forth on their route by the guiding move- 
ment of a continuous miracle, one which accom- 
panied them in their journey for forty years.— 
“The Lord went before them by day in a pil- 
lar of a cloud, to lead them by the way; and by 
night ina pillar of fire, to give them light, by 
day and night. He took not away the pillar of 
the cloud by day, nor the pillar of fire by night 
from before the people.” And they went not by 
the way of the land of the Philistines, though that 
was the most direct and shortest route to Palestine; 
‘But God led the people about, through the way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea.’ Neither did 
they pass around the head of the Sea as they evi- 
dently could easily have done. But the Lord told 
Moses to speak unto the children of Israel (hat 
they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea. And they didso. This move- 
ment, apparently so directly out of their course, 
might well cause Pharaoh to say ‘ they are en- 
tangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them 
in,’ and lead him to harden his heart and pursue 
after them with his horsemen and chariots in the 
hope of speedily overtaking and forcing them to 
return. Accordingly he took six hundred chosen 
chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and pur- 
sued after them, and overtook them encamping by 
the sca. And when Pharaoh drew nigh the chil- 
dren of Israel lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the 
Egyptians marched after them; and they were 
sore afraid; and they cried out unto the Lord.— 
“ And they said unto Moses, Because there were 
no graves in Egypt hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness? Wherefore hast thou dealt 
thus with us, to carry us forth out of Egypt ?— 
Is not this the word that we did tell thee in Egypt 
saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyp- 
tians ? For it had been better for us to serve the 
Egyptians than that we should die in the wilder- 
ness.” 

How eloquent were those words of despair and 
unbelief! There they were. encompassed before 
and behind; the Egyptians thundering in their 
rear, the Red Sea before them, and the dark 
waves of unbelief surging over their souls. ‘ Were 
there no graves in Egypt?’ said they. Who has 
not had the same type of experience, in his 
exodus from this world of sin, and the servitude 
of the flesh and the devil? When Christ has 
led them by some new way, to the very brink of 
# great deliverance, then has the enemy gathered 
his forces together, and pursued after them and 
encompassed them, as it were, in the jaws of cer. 
tain destruction. Then the heart, fainting and 
overwhelmed with unbelief, has cried out, ‘O 
wretched man that Iam, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? And when 
brought to this point, does not Christ always 
speak to them in the still small voice of faith 
“Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord, which he will show you to-day: 
for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to day, ye 
shall see them again no more forerer. The Lord 
shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore 
lest thou unto me ? Speak unto the children of 
Brael, (hat they go forward: but lift thou up thy 
rbd, and stretch out thine hand over the sea, and 
divide it: and the ehildren of Israel shall go on 
dry ground through the midst of the sea... ..And 
the angel of God which went before the camp of 
Israel, removed, and went behind them; and the 
pillar of the cloud went from before their face. 
and stood behind them: and it came between the 
camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; 
and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it 
gave light by night to these: so that the one 
came not near the other all that night. And Mo- 
#e8 stretched out his hand over tke sea; and the 
Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind alJl that night, and made the sea dry land, 
and the waters were divided. And the children 
of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the 
dry ground: and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their left.” Ex. 
14: 15, 16, 19—22. 


And the Egyptians pursued after them into the 
midst of the sea; and in the morning watch, the 
Lord troubled them and took off their chariot 
wheels, and made them go heavily. Then, at the 
word of the Lord, Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea, and it returned in its strength, and 


by directing the attention accordingly. 


This principle operates in our dealings 
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our attention; and on the other hand, we| only indicate the advancing tread of the 
can give vent to the flow of life in any| King of Peace and his hosts—the in-com- 
passion, or of passion in any direction,|ing of the kingdom of God with majesty 


and power, to dash the rule of kings and 
emperors, courts and cabinets, like a pot- 


covered all the hosts of the Egyptians, eo that / with God and with gospel truth, as well|ter’s vessel—destroying and utterly ex- 


there remained not one of them alive. Thus the 
Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians. 

It is a blessed truth that the same God who 
wrought these wonders far back there in the ages 
of antiquity, is our God, and that, though centu- 
ries have passed, he abideth unchangeable, the 
Friend and Savior of those who trust in him, the 
answerer of prayer, and worker of miracles. 

Ee a? a 
Analects. 

...-Speaking without thinking, is like shoot- 
ing without taking aim. 

.... You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wheat by 
thinking. —Anon. 
that he has been in the wrong, which is but say- 
ing in other words, that he is wiser to-day than 
he was yesterday.-—Anon. 

.... The love of truth is the stimulus to all 
noble conversation. Speech without is a babble ; 
rhetoric, more noisy, but less useful than the tin- 
man's trade,—Giles. 

.... Any friendship that does not admit the 
truth to come in and salt it, is a corrupt thing.— 
Love and criticism must go together in the present 
state of human character. 

...-Practical application is the only mordant 
which will set things in the memory. Study, 
without it, is gymnastics, and not work, which 
alone will get intellectual bread. Onelearns more 
metaphysics from a single temptation than from 
all the philosophers.—Putnaim’s Monthly. 
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Moses’ Education. 

In a recent conversation about Moses, 
it was observed, that his being brought 
up in the house of Pharaoh as a prince, 
and his being learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, was just the prepara- 
tion necessary to fit him for his ambas- 
sadorship to the king of Egypt ; and also 
for his leadership of his own people, as 
they were mostly broken down and dis- 
pirited by oppression, while he was in- 
dependent enough to punish it and flee 
from it. It was also observed, that his 
life in the land of Midian, where he 
spent forty years previous to his mission 
as a deliverer of his people, was just fit- 
ted to prepare him for their conductor 
through the wilderness. In that land he 
became familiar with desert life, and 
there undoubtedly, in the solitude of na- 
ture his soul was elevated to God— 
When he received his commission he was 
keeping the flock of his father-in-law and 
had led it to the back side of the desert 
to the mount of Horeb, the same moun- 
tain to which afterwards he conducted 
the children of Israel, an@ where he re- 
ceived the law. Thushe was fitted by 
education and experience, as well as by 
direct inspiration, for a deliverer and 
leader of his people. 


Value of the Attention. 

The control of the attention is the key 
to all sciences, and to progress and suc- 
cess in every direction. Our life may be 
compared to steam in the boiler of an en- 
gine, which will flow out wherever it finds 
vent; and it is the attention which opens 
and shuts the valves, so to speak, and so 
governs the action of our life. Whena 
person is courting a lady, it is common 
to hear people say, ‘ He is paying attention 
to such an one;’ and this language is 
strictly philosophical. Love is the natu- 
ral result of such a direction of the at- 
tention: but if, on the contrary, he should 
stop paying such attention, then the nat- 
ural result would be that his love toward 
her would also cease. We can stop the 








action of any passion if we can govern 


ee , : 
as in our dealings with one another and | 


|with scientific truth. It is said, ‘ He 
that believeth shall be saved ;’ and what 
‘is belief? It is that earnest attention 
|to the gospel which makes one love it, 


and love Christ, its author. Again it is 


said, ‘Beholding as in a glass the glory of 
|the Lord, we are changed into the same 
‘image from glory to glory;’ and this text 
‘contains the philosophy of the entire pro-| 
cess of salvation. By beholding Christ | 
—directing attention to him—we so open 
the valves of our life that it flows out to- 
wards him; and the result is that we 
love him, become assimilated to him, and 
are changed into his image. Paul was 
acting on this philosophy when he count- 
ed all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ, and was deter- 
mined to know nothing save Jesus Christ 





and him crucified. 

This is a law which governs all spiritual 
intercourse. If we wish to have fellow- 
ship with any spirit, we must direct our 
attention to it. And if we desire fellow- 
ship with the Primitive church, we must 
‘pay attention’ to them, and spiritual 
relations such as we desire will follow. 





Our Example. 

The article ‘ Practical Hints’ in a late 
Circular, which calls our attention to 
prayer, led me to review the example of 
the Primitive church in this respect. 

At one time, Christ said to his disci- 
ples, ‘ Men ought a/ways to pray, and not 
to faint.” At another time, speaking to 
them of the terrible tribulations that 
should precede his coming, he said,— 
‘Watch ye therefore, and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to es- 
cape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of man,’ 
Paul’s exhortations to prayer are abun- 
dant. To the Thessalonians he says,— 
‘Pray without ceasing.’ And exhorting 
the church of the Ephesians, he says,— 
‘ Praying always, with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance, and sup- 
plication for all saints.’ Then to the 
Philippians he says: ‘ Brethren, be fol- 
lowers together of me, and mark them 
which walk so, as ye have us for an en- 
sample. For ourconversation is in heav- 
en,’ Constancy of prayer in the Primi- 
tive church was undoubtedly that which 
prepared them to meet Christ, and fitted 
them for their heavenly home. 

[ pray for a revival of the true spirit 
of prayer among believers, believing it 
would greatly increase our fellowship 
with the Primitive church, and enable us 
to be good mediums of their faith, love, 


and earnestness. 8. K. D, 
Newark Commune, March, 1854. 
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Through War to Peace. 

The present state of the world is well 
calculated to stir up and keep alive the 
spirit of irritation. War in the East and 
dissension in the West is continually 
generating a spirit of disagreement, that 
ebbs and flows, acting and reacting upon 
the public mind. But all this is usher- 
ing in a better day—a day of peace and 
rest, to the nations, when they shall learn 
war no more. Wars and rumors of wars 











terminating the old barbarisms with all 
their accompaniments. ‘Behold, I make 
all things new,’ is the word of him who is 
leading on the hosts of that kingdom 
which is to fill the whole earth. 

The signs of Christ’s Second Coming, 
it was said, should begin with wars and 
rumors of wars, nation rising against na- 
tion, famines, pestilence, &c. ‘ See,’ says 
he, ‘that ye be not troubled, for all these 
things must come to pass.’ The Primi- 
tive church lived, right through those 
stormy times, a life of righteousness, and 
shone as lights in the world. Their gen- 
erals were continually issuing such orders 
as these : ‘ Be of the same mind one to- 
wards another.’ ‘ Owe no man any thing, 
but to love one another.’ ‘ Let every one 
of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.’ ‘ Be kindly affectioned one 
towards another with brotherly love, in 
honor preferring one another.’ ‘ And let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts, to 
the which also ye are called in one body; 
and be ye thankful.” ‘God hath called 
us to peace.” ‘And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your minds and hearts through 


Christ Jesus our Lord.’ L. H. B. 
Wallingford Commune, March, 1854, 





Whims of the Eye. 


The following piece of philosophy is taken from an 
article entitled ‘A Moosehead Journal,’ which ap- 
peared some months ago in Putnam's Magazine.— 
It shows pretty well that the charm of any view is 
more in the eye than in the object. 

Nineteen years ago I was walking through 
the Franconia Notch, and stopped to chat witha 
hermit, who fed with gradual logs the unweari- 
ed teeth of a saw-mill. As the panting steel 
slit off the slabs of the log, so did the less will- 
ing machine of talk, acquiring a steadier up- 
and-down motion, pare away that outward 
bark of conversation which protects the core, 
and which, like other bark, has naturally most 
to do with the weather, the season, and the heat 
of the day. At length LT asked him the best 
point of view for the Old Man of the Mountain. 

‘¢ Punno—never see it.” 

Too young and too happy either to feel or 
affect the Juvenalian indifference, I was sin- 
cerely astonished, and I expressed it. The 
log-compelling man attempted no justification, 
but after a little asked,— 

“Come from Boston?” 

“ Yes,’? (with peninsular pride.) 

*Goodle to see in the vycinty o’ Boston.” 

“Oh, yes!’? I said, and I thought—see 
Boston and die! see the state-house, old and 
new, the caterpillar wooden bridges crawling 
with innumerable legs across the flats of 
Charles ; see the eommon—largest park, 
doubtless, in the world—with its files of trees 
planted as if by adrill-sergeant, and then for 
your nunc dimiltis! 

“T should like, ’awl, I should like to stan’ on 
Bunker Hill. You’ve ben there offen, likely ?” 

‘“« No-o-o0,” unwillingly, seeing the little end 
of the horn in clear vision at the terminus of 
this Socratic perspective. 

** Awl, my young friend, you’ve larned neow 
thet wut a man in see any day for nawthin’, 
children haalf-price, he never doos sec. Naw- 
thin pay, nawthin vally.” 

With tliis modern instance of a wise saw, I 
departed, deeply revolving these things with 
myself, and convinced that, whatever the ratio 
of population, the average amount of human 
nature to the square mile is the same, the 
world over. I thought of it when I saw people 
upon the Pincian wondering at the Alchemist 
sun as if he never burned the leaden clouds to 
gold in sight of Charles-street. I thought of 
it when I found eyes first discovering at Mont 
Blanc how beautiful snow was. As I walked 
on I said to myself, there is one exception, 
wise hermit,—it is just these graéis pictures 
which the poet puts in his show-box, and which 
we all gladly pay Wordsworth and the rest for 
a peep at. The divine faculty is to see what 
every-body can look at. 
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